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the public. The general property tax makes no provision for the 
situation thus disclosed, assuming value to be homogeneous, which is 
not the case. The paper was discussed by Mr. William A. Baldwin, 
who departed from the text, however, and took up the tax situation in 
Michigan and Professor Adams' work there. 

Possibly an interesting forecast of the future work of the association 
may be found in the incidental suggestions of the papers of this its first 
meeting. Professor Goodnow's suggestions for the indexing and digest- 
ing of administrative reports, Professor Fairlie's comment on the possi- 
bilities of the association as a clearing house for the reduction of the 
enormous waste in experimental legislation, and the consideration of a 
"Colonial Institute," were the most definite contributions of this 
nature. That the association has made good its claim to a separate 
existence is thoroughly demonstrated by the excellence of the work of 
the first meeting, and by the wide gap which its work has filled. 
Economics and politics miss their opportunity and shirk their chief 
responsibility if they fail to minister to the state itself. An institution 
which shall invite their theories and devices, but so far as possible test 
them thoroughly by the weights and measures of the public and the 
private law, stands in a position to do much in behalf of the public 
welfare. Harold M. Bowman. 

Dartmouth College. 

L'Etat moderne et son droit. Par Georg Jelxinek. Traduit de 
l'Allemand et annote par Georges Fardis. Premiere partie : Doc- 
trine general de PEtat. Livre I : Introduction a la doctrine de 
PEtat. Paris, Albert Fontemoing, 1904. — viii, 223 pp. 

Professor Jellinek some years ago, while exploring the world of politi- 
cal science, discovered America and wrote a very interesting little book 
about it — The Declaration of the Rights of Man (see this Quarterly, 
vol.xi,p. 582). The denizens of his new-found region are now enabled, 
through the kindness of M. Fardis, his authorized French translator, 
to become acquainted with his systematic philosophy of the state. 
The present volume contains only one book of part i ; the complete 
work is evidently to be another of those imposing aggregations of 
Bande, Teilen, Bucher and Abteilungen without which no German pro- 
fessor's career is complete. In the four chapters here presented the 
author explains the scope of his work. He is to treat of the doc- 
trine of the state, and this topic he here discusses from the point of 
view of its object, its method, its history and its relation with the sci- 
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ences in general. Whether or not the reader approves of the limita- 
tions which the author imposes upon himself, there can be no room for 
doubt as to the definiteness of the field which is marked out. Profes- 
sor Jellinek's purpose is to treat of the state, not as a theological, an 
ethical, a historical, a social or even a political, but as a legal or juri- 
dical, entity. He conceives it as " the public power ( puissance publique) 
in its manifold forms" (p. 127) ; and the task of the science of the 
state is " to study in their fundamental principles the relations (rap- 
ports') of the public power — to examine the conditions in which they 
are manifested, their end and their effect" (p. 127). 

Jellinek thus takes his place with those philosophers who think of the 
state as solely an organization for the expression and enforcement of a 
supreme corporate will in a given society. Its characteristic quality is 
sovereignty and its sphere of action is public law. Since this concep- 
tion of the state is distinctively modern in origin, the theme of his 
philosophy is properly " the modern state and its law." He disclaims 
all pretension to "political science" as his subject. Under that head 
are included very many matters with which he has no intention of deal- 
ing. His science is that of the state (Staat), not of the *-<U<c. His ad- 
jective is probably staatlich, since M. Fardis uses etatique; some day 
perhaps some bold scientific innovator will introduce " stately " or even 
" statish " to mark in English the fine shade which " political " does 
not distinguish. 

There is no room to doubt that Jellinek is right in regarding " politi- 
cal science " as an inexact term and in maintaining that the plural form, 
" political sciences," alone corresponds to a fact. His own particular 
subject he considers one of these sciences, but he is far from insisting 
that it is the broadest or most important of them. His whole chapter 
on the relation of the doctrine of the state to other branches of knowl- 
edge is admirably conceived and is executed in a truly scientific spirit. 
Like all contemporary writers whose bent is primarily juristic he finds 
some difficulty in identifying and properly adjusting in his scheme the 
science of sociology. At best it seems to him rather too vague a con- 
cept to be particularly useful (p. 163) ; and in the great variety of 
ideas which those who call themselves sociologists put forth in regard to 
their own field, he finds little hope of the consensus necessary to a true 
science. In speaking of sociological science, he says, one is obliged to 
ask first not what is taught, but who teaches it (p. 120). Society, 
however, as distinct from the state, receives full discussion from Jellinek, 
and the reciprocal action and influence of social and " stately " forms 
and forces are very suggestively dealt with. Thus he touches upon 
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many of the topics about which sociologists most do congregate — social 
ethics, public opinion, the family, associations, religion, political parties 
and the rest — but only to suggest the relation of those to the state 
proper, as he conceives it. From one familiar field of sociological in- 
vestigation he dissociates himself frankly and completely: regarding 
the state as in the most exclusive sense human, he declines absolutely 
to look for information about it to the practices of bees and ants (p. 
144). Even the institutions of primitive men have for him no instruc- 
tion so far as his peculiar subject is concerned. He evidently regards 
with little confidence that use of the historical method in political 
science which breeds distrust of every institution that cannot be traced 
back to barbarous times. The adepts of that cult through which for a 
time the Aryans, the Teutons and the Anglo-Saxons played so large a 
part in systematic politics will find little of interest in Jellinek's work. 

On one other point the author abandons a time-honored aspiration 
of political philosophy. The " nation " is to him an ideal that " has no 
external and objective reality " (p. 207). It is based on no ethnic, 
geographic, religious or moral fact. The consciousness of nationality is 
the product of a superior civilization, and means nothing more than the 
feeling common to the members of a politically organized community 
that it has, for some fortuitous and quite unpredictable reasons, differ- 
ent interests and a different destiny from other like communities. 
This conception of nationality, it may safely be conjectured, has before 
it a more fruitful scientific future than that by which nineteenth-century 
philosophy sought to endow with historic justice and moral validity 
certain manifestations of an elemental lust for power. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

The Progress of the German Working Classes in the Last Quar- 
ter of a Century. By W. J. Ashley. London, New York and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green and Co., 1904. — xiii, 160 pp. 

Professor Ashley's little book will probably produce a curiously mixed 
impression upon its American readers. In its better aspect, it impresses 
one as a decidedly helpful and welcome statistical handbook, covering 
the conditions of life and employment of the German working classes 
in the last few decades. It is prepared with critical discrimination and 
discusses in a succinct way the more important statistical indices of 
well-being — wages, hours of labor, housing, duration of life, savings, 
consumption, pauperism, etc. It is not as thoroughgoing as one might 
wish, but on the other hand it is rich in references to authoritative Ger- 



